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THE POPULAR POETRY OF 

THE FINNS 



The popular poetry of the Finns has been dis- 
covered mainly during the last seventy years. 
As early indeed as the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century its existence was known to a few 
scholars, and the first attempt to collect and edit 
it was made as long ago as 1733. During the 
next hundred years the work of research was 
carried on only by a few solitary enthusiasts, and 
the results were comparatively trivial until the 
formation of the Finnish Literary Society in the 
year 1831. 

This celebrated and patriotic association granted, 
in the very first year of its existence, a travelling 
scholarship to Dr. Lonnrot, who was thus enabled 
to carry out the great work of his life by visiting 
the remote comers of Finland and Russian Kar- 
elia, and gathering from the lips of peasants a 
considei'able proportion of the buried treasures of 
Finnish literature. 
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2 THE POPULAR POETRY 

Through the enterprise of the same Society the 
discoveries of Lonnrot and other scholars were 
published, and their publication at once gave 
considerable impetus to the growing culture of 
the Finnish people. 

Outside Finland the publications of the Fin- 
nish Literary Society could appeal only, generally 
speaking, to the few persons acquainted with 
the Finnish language. The Kalevala, however, 
the so-called national epic of the Finns, thanks 
to a number of unusually good translations, has 
found its way into most countries, and has met 
with a hearty welcome from all lovers of poetry. 
In this country it is known through the excellent 
translation of Dr. Crawford, Consul-General of 
the "United States at St. Petersburg. But this 
is almost the only attempt that has yet been 
made (with the exception of Mr. Abercromby's 
work, mentioned in the Bibliographical Appendix) 
to render the traditional literature of the Finns 
accessible to English readers. We do not possess 
as yet, however, any Finnish-English or English- 
Finnish dictionary, so that it is perhaps hardly 
to be expected that much should be done in this 
direction. 

The national literature of Finland is purely 
oral and popular, the growth of many minds and 
many centuries : it is regarded by the Finns as the 
monumental expression of their national life and 
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OF THE FINNS 3 

is the basis of their culture. There has grown 
up, indeed, during the last century another 
Finnish literature of a more cosmopolitan kind, 
but with this I have nothing to do here. I am 
concerned now solely with what may not im- 
properly be called the Finnish classics. But 
this national literatiu*e of Finland is so enor- 
mously rich, that I can deal only, even most 
superficially, with a very small portion of it. 
I must pass by with a bare word of mention 
all that part of it which consists of prose, such 
as the vast collections of proverbs, tales, fables, 
and riddles, which, however important they may 
be to the anthropologist, are not so generally in- 
teresting and chai-acteristic as the Finnish poetry. 

The three most representative collections of 
the popular poetry of the Finns were made by 
Lonnrot. They are called the Loitsurunoja, the 
Kanteletar, and the Kalevcda, Before, however, 
I say anything about these collections separately, 
it will be well to glance at the general character 
of Finnish poetry, which is quite original. 

Finnish verse is remarkable for its singular 
ligidity of form. Its structure is as classical 
in its own way as the Latin elegiac. Many 
critics have been astonished to find such elabor- 
ate gi-ace on the lips of men whom we should 
call uneducated. "How in the world," ex- 
claims one German translator of the Kalevalay 
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4 THE POPULAR POETRY 

"did those illiterate people acquire a style so 
terse and epigrammatic ? " This question has not 
yet been answered. It can only be said that the 
Finnish singer is the heir of a long tradition, and 
that the style of the poems which he repeats has 
derived its aroma from a poetical culture of very 
old standing in his race. 

All Finnish poems belonging strictly to the 
national literature are composed in verses of eight 
syllables, in an unrhymed metre like that of 
Longfellow's Hiawatha^ who appears indeed to 
have derived it from Schiefner's German transla- 
tion of the Kalevala, They are distinguished by 
elaborate systems of alliteration, assonance, and 
parallelism. The first two of these character- 
istics are found, of course, in most literatures, 
though not often in so highly developed a form ; 
and the system of metric parallelism, the " rhyme 
of the sense," as it has been called, is familiar to 
everybody from the Hebrew psalms. In Finnish 
poetry, as in Hebrew, the second verse of each 
strophe repeats in other words, or re-presents with 
other shades of meaning, the thought or image 
expressed in the first verse. This scheme of 
versification, which at first sight appears mono- 
tonous, ends, as Xavier Marmier remarked, by 
leaving on the mind an impression of indefinable 
charm, of deep melody, and rich variations of 
thought. 
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OF THE FINNS 5 

The FiimitjL method of singing their songs^is 
very archaic. They are, or were, accompanied by 
a kind of dulcimer, called the kantele, an instru- 
ment which originally contained five strings, 
made first of horsehair, and afterwards of 
metal. 

The old melody which formed the usual ac- 
companiment of the songs is founded in G 
minor, and does not go higher than D, nor lower 
than F sharp. The music given below is taken 
from Schroter's Fimnsche Runen^ 1834. 
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While the kantele is being played, two singers 
sit opposite to each other, and, "having their 
hands locked together, accompany the instrument 
with their song and the motion of their bodies, 
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OF THE FINNS 7 

raising each other alternatively from their seats '' 
— the survival, apparently, of an original dance. 
One of the singers recites or chants a vei*se, and 
his companion joins in the last word or two, and 
then repeats the verse alone. The first singer 
has now thought of the second verse, and this is 
sung in the same way. 

** From the Word the Word is kindled, 
From a spark the world is lit ; 
So by golden links extended, 
Verse by yerse the song is knit. 

While the tongue a verse is singing, 
From the brain another flows ; 

Verses are the singer's signposts ; 
Where they guide him, there he goes.'' 

— Kcmtdttar^ i. 9. 

One poet declares that, after taking his seat 
upon a rock previously to singing, he takes off 
his h\v^ and turns them inside out ; and it appears 
from some passages in the KcUevcUa and the 
Loitmninoja that the orthodox old pi*actice was 
to sing without any clothes on at all. All these 
facts point to an origin in piimitive religious 
ritual, and it is now quite certain that all the 
poetry of the Finns has its root in magical in- 
cantations. 

The Loitsurunoja (Suomen Kansan Loitsuni- 
noja, " The Magic Songs of the Finnish People ") 
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8 THE POPULAR POETRY 

was published in 1880, and contains nearly 900 
charms, prayers, and other religious formulas. 
It is a vade-mecum of Finnish magic. A repu- 
tation for magic has always clung to this strange 
people — a reputation based, probably, upon the fact 
that their magic, their former religion, is in many 
respects different from that of their European 
neighbours, the Finns having originally migrated 
from Asia, and being distinct in racial charac- 
teristics from most of the people who live near 
them. 

The Finnish system of magic, like that of the 
ancient Ghaldseans, is based upon a belief in the 
universal presence of good and evil spirits, and 
in the power of words to influence them. But 
words spoken at random had no effect ; it was 
necessary to know and use the particular formula 
suitable for each spirit and for each occasion. 
These formulas were at first -thd professional 
secrets of priests or wizards. The great work 
on magic, written in the Accadian language, and 
used for many centuries by the priests of Ohal- 
dsea, and the Finnish LoiUui^noja^ collected ver- 
bally from Finnish wizards, both contain a great 
number of these special formulas, based upon a 
similar plan, and sometimes ciu'iously alike in lan- 
guage. But the magic songs of the Finns differ 
from those of the Ghaldseans in being all popular 
and beneficent, and they possess more poetic value. 
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The first paiii of the Loitsurunxyja comprises a 
ritual of magic, consisting of a series of incanta- 
tions for the general use of wizards. This ritual 
is rather elaboi'ate. Let us suppose that a wizard 
has been called in to cure the toothache. He 
might commence operations by chanting one of 
the preliminary formulas, a number of which are 
given in the Loitsuvunqja^ summoning to his assist- 
ance all the good spirits of earth and air, all the 
gods and heroes, and all the mighty dead, in 
language of much poetic beauty. He might then 
chant one of the boasting formulas, setting forth 
his own knowledge and education and the hidden 
power of his ai*t. In order to give himself fur- 
ther confidence, and to invigorate and strengthen 
his abilities, he could then sing a chant of ecstasy, 
yet more highly magnifying the sacred character 
of his office. He would then proceed to sing the 
song of the origin of the evil which he wished to 
cure — in this case the origin (?'.e., birth or pedi- 
gree) of toothache, toothache of coui-se being an 
evil spirit. This is the central feature of the 
ritual. After he has sung the appropriate song 
of origin, the wizard proceeds to effective mea- 
sures. He sings one of the songs of menace, 
threatening the evil spirit, toothache, with ter- 
rible pains and penalties unless it will leave the 
patient. Then follow an expulsion formula, in 
which he bids it fly away to the hill XA pains, to 
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10 THE POPULAR POETRY 

the ice-fields of the north, or some other remote 
spot ; a posting formula, to speed it on its way 
post-haste; and finally, a chant of fastening, to 
pin it to the spot to which it has been driven, and 
to keep it there. 

The second and third pai*ts of the Loitsurunqja 
contain a number of charms for healing particular 
diseases and for particular occasions, and a col- 
lection of prayers addressed to the various gods 
and goddesses of Finnish mythology, or some- 
times to the saints and deities of the Christian 
Chui'ch. These charms and pi-ayers are often 
poems of great taste, beautiful in expression, and 
brilliant in imagery. 

Here is a very short and simple specimen, a 
prayer used by sailors before putting to sea : — 

** Ilo-lintu ilmabinen." 

* * O bird of joy ! bird of the air ! 
Fly whither I command. 
Fly to the infinite east, 
Fly to the chambers of the morning sun ! 

Puff out your cheeks 
And blow a favouring gale, 
That I may have a fair wind, 
And may freely pass 
Over the wide waters, 
Over the spacious seas ! " 

The last paiii of the Loitmt^noja consists of 
various songs of origin, magic chants reciting the 
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genesis of animals, diseases, and other things. 
The science of these origins is based, like almost 
all primitive science, upon analogy. The analo- 
gies are poetical, derisive, or humorous. 
This is one of the origins of frost ^^ 



*' Frost ! thine origin I'll sing thee, 
Tell thy lineage of evil. 
Well I know thine evil nature, 
Know thine ancestry of evil. 
Thou wast born among the willows, 
In the clefts of icy hillocks ; 
Devastation was thy father. 
And thy mother was Dishonour ; 
Adders gave thee suck, and vipers 
Suckled thee with barren udders ; 
North winds rocked thee into slumber, 
Cradled thee by evil rivers, 
In the unthawed willow-marshes. 
Evil-born and evil-nurtured, 
Evil was his mind and spirit, 
And the lubber boy was nameless 
Till they named him * Frost ' and ' Anguish,* 
*Blisterer,' * Biter,* *Bane of Toenails.'" 



The collection of lyrics and ballad poetry to 
which Ldnnrot gave the name Kanteletar^ **The 
Daughter of the Dulcimer," is divided into three 
parts. The first part contains what are called 
" Songs for Everybody ;," the second part, ** Songs 
for Different People," that is to say, a large 
collection of girls' songs and women's songs, a 
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12 THE POPULAR POETRY 

few boys' songs, and a number of men's songs. 
The third part contains ballads and romances. 

The first song in the book strikes the keynote 
of the lyric genius of the Finns. It alludes to 
a passage in* the Kalevala where Vainamoinen 
makes a harp or kantele with the bones of a 
great pike : — 

" 'Tis false, that idle story told 

About our harp of plaintive tones, — 
That Vainamoinen, wizard old, 
Once formed it from a fish's bones. 

From Misery the harp is sprung, 
Its frame was moulded by Distress ; 

The strings by Sorrow's hands were strung, 
And the pegs turned by Wretchedness. 

O never may it wake to glee. 
Nor leave its mournful plaint unsung, 

Since it was born from Misery, 
And Sorrow's hands the strings have strung I " 

As one may gather from this introduction, the 
majority of the poems in the Kanteletar are songs 
of soiTow, the poetry of a deeply imaginative 
and thoughtful people living outside the central 
streams of history, suffering exile and poverty, 
but still preserving an upright spirit of inde- 
pendence and resignation, still nursing the uncon- 
querable hope and looking forward to some great 
outcome from all their centuries of endurance. 
In song they find their consolation. Their whole 
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life is a life of poetry, and every incident is 
crowned with verse. This wide range is doubtless 
due originally to the demands of the old Finnish 
religion, which, as we have seen, required an ap- 
propriate formula for every situation. 

The important ceremony of marriage, for in- 
stance, has thus become the centre of a most 
elaborate system of chants. At the wedding 
festivities which occur in the KalevcUa there 
are not less than five cantos, comprising over 
3000 verses, filled with these marriage songs; 
and a similar collection is given in the Kanteletar, 
They comprise the long Ohant of Tears and the 
Ohant of Consolation, both addressed to the bride 
before marriage ; the Chants of Guidance for the 
bride; the Chants of a Daughter-in-law, setting 
forth at length all the drawbacks and incon- 
veniencies of married life ; the Song of Warning 
to the bridegroom ; the Bride's Farewell, and the 
Songs of Welcome and of Badinage, sung upon 
the bride's arrival at her husband's house. 

As a specimen of these marriage songs, I will 
quote — 

The Bridb's Fabbwbll. 

<' Fare ye well, my native moorlands I 
Now I leave the grassy uplands ! 
Now I leave the shining waters ! 
Now I leave the sandy beaches ! 
There the village crone may dabble, 
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There the shepherd bathe hereafter. 
Pools I leave to other bathers, 
To the wader leave the marshes, 
Leave the hedgerows to the stranger, 
Leave the heather to the roamer, 
Leave the byeways to the beggar, 
Father's meadows to the lynxes. 
Father's ploughlands to the reindeer, 
Moorlands for the geese to dwell on, 
Woodlands for the birds to rest in. 
Now I leave my father's dwelling, 
Father's homestead, brother's storehouse, 
And my sister's gentle bosom, 
In the bitter springtide weather, 
When my feet will leave no imprint 
On the ice and frozen snowdrift. 
Not a trace of me will linger ; 
Mother will not hear me crying, 
Father will not hear me weeping, 
When I weep with tears of anguish 
And lament in hours of sorrow ! " 

— Kanteletar^ i. 144. 



The beauty of home, the misery of exile, the 
sadness of the breaking of old ties by death and 
trouble, the praises of the wise mother — these are 
the themes of many a song. " A crust of bread 
in my mother's house," says one, " is better than 
buttered bread elsewhere." " The whip my father 
used fell like wool or dew, but the stranger's 
scourge is a scourge of thorns." ** My father's 
grindstone turned like a leaf in the wind," says 
another, " but to turn the stranger's grindstone is 
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to turn a mountain/' The Songs of Exile, dating 
chiefly from Russia, are very pathetic. 

** I recollect the days gone by, 

Far happier every one ; 
More splendid was the sunset sky, 

Brighter the morning sun. 
The corn that sprouted to the air, 

How differently it grew ! 
How green the growing rushes were 

When I was growing too ! 
A fair and happy child was I 

Within my own dear home, 
A goodly house, was builded high 

Above the sparkling foam. 
But ah ! Hell's messenger it wns 

Came thither on a day. 
Death on the midnight hour did pass, 

And carried me away : 
He took me from my native shore, 

He left me desolate ; 
He set me at another's door, 

Within the stranger's gate. 

rarely here the sun doth shine ! 
Rarely the moonbeams gleam ! 

Rare is the cuckoo's voice divine. 

Rare is the diver's scream ! 
Rarely the northern pike come near, 

The salmon never come ; 
The silver salmon swims not here. 

He swims beside my home ! 

1 know the place where I was born, 
My mother-country sweet ; 

I do not know this land forlorn, 
Where Death has set my feet. 
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16 THE POPULAR POETRY 

My spirit fails, my life is o'er, 

This is my term of fate ; 
I perish at another's door, 

Within the stranger's gate." 

— Kantdetavj i. 32. 

The Songs of the Girls deal mainly with 
the common topics of love and courtship; but, 
although love is a theme attractive enough, it 
hardly usurps the same predominant place in the 
life and songs of Finnish maidens as with their 
sisters in southern lands. There are a few poems 
in which they express a most true and tender 
devotion to the lover of their choice, as in the 
following song : — 

" If my golden one were coming, 
If my love were coming hither, 
I should feel him stepping nearer, 
O I should divine his coming 
If he were a mile before me, 
Though he were a league behind me. 

Like a mist Vd scud towards him. 
Drive to meet him like a vapour. 
Fly like sparks upon a whirlwind, 
Bum the air like flaming cinders, 
Till I reached his side, and lifted 
To his lips my loving kisses. 

Gladly would I press his fingers. 
Though his hands were full of vipers ; 
And I'd kiss him, O I how gladly ! 
Though his lips were full of poison : 
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Hang upon his neok, how gladly ! 
Though his neck had death upon it ; 
Gladly to his bosom nestle, 
Though his blood were on his bosom. 

But how all unlike my darling I 
There's no blood upon his bosom, 
In his hands he has no vipers, 
On his lips no deadly poison. 
No, his mouth is soft as butter, 
And his lips are sweet as boney, 
Golden jewels are his fingers, 
And his neck a stem of heather ! *' 

— Kanteletar, ii. 43. 

Amongst the lyrics in the fii'st and second parts 
of the Kanteletar are a number of pastoiul songs, 
used by shepherds and other herdsmen, and a 
large collection of hunting songs, which are said 
by Finnish scholars to be the oldest in the book. 
They are mostly prayers to the various deities 
of the forest for good - luck and guidance. A 
Finnish hunter, on starting for the chase, would 
address an ode to Mielikki, the mistress of the 
woods, beseeching her to appear to him clothed 
in silk and gold; for, if she appeared in less 
splendid apparel, he would have no luck. Should 
he lose his way, he prayed to the daughter of the 
Forest, the Twilight Maiden, begging her to spin 
a thread of gold to guide him through the dusky 
woods. Then there are different songs for dif- 
ferent kinds of hunting — songs of bear-hunting. 
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bird-hunting, hare-hunting. All these songs are 
addressed to the animals: the bird is requested 
to fly into the net ; the bear is approached with 
most courteous language, and killed with many 
apologies. This politeness is said to be a relic 
of animal-worship. 

The war-songs are very few. The Finns have 
acquired some reputation as soldiers, not only in 
border warfare, but chiefly when serving under 
Gustavus Adolphus they made their war-shout so 
formidable throughout Germany. According to 
Lord Macaulay, they have held their own against 
British troops on British soil at the battle of 
the Bo^ne. But although the Finn can fight 
well when obliged to fight, he is not naturally 
warlike, and his songs of war are few and feeble. 
One indeed is a prayer for peace; another is a 
thanksgiving on the conclusion of a truce ; while 
in a third, which is a charm for use during a 
naval engagement, the singer beseeches the queen 
of the air to come like Athene in the Iliad and 
spread a dense fog between the combatants. 

The third part of the Kanteletar contains about 
140 ballads and romances, divided into four classes 
— (i) ancient, (2) mediaeval, (3) historical, and (4) 
miscellaneous. 

Many of these ballads are originals or vari- 
ants of episodes in the Kalevala, not unf requentiiy 
derived from Russian sources. Many of them 
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relate various incidents in the picturesque court- 
ships of an exogamous people. They begin gene- 
rally with a conversation between the hero and 
his mother, when the former declares his intention 
of wooing some foreign maiden, and his mother 
vainly tries to dissuade him by describing the 
dangers of the enterprise. The hero pooh-poohs 
all difficulties, calls for his horse and sledge, and 
drives off furiously. When he comes to the 
lady's house, he demands her hand, and is then 
generally set to perform sundry tasks or trials of 
love, in the successful accomplishment of which 
he is sometimes helped by the girl. At last he 
carries off the bride in his sledge and drives 
home. The girl weeps, and beseeches him to 
restore her to her parents. When a wild animal 
crosses the way, she envies the creatiu*e's freedom, 
till at last her husband is so tired of her peevish- 
ness, that he resolves to get rid of her. In some 
stories he changes her into a seagull, a tree, or 
a pebble on the beach; in others, he kills hei- 
with a primitive barbarity similar to that re- 
corded in the old Scotch ballad of Gil Brenton, 
but even more repulsive. In other ballads, after 
he has killed her a beautiful tree grows from her 
blood ; in others, he brings the girl to his home, 
H where she dies, and he then makes himself a 

golden statue for a wife. 

There are only nine ballads which are classed 
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by Lonnrot as historical, although some of the 
medisBval romances are founded on fact, the most 
interesting of which to Englishmen is a vivid 
description of the murder of our countryman, 
Bishop Henry, a Christian missionary of the 
twelfth century, who was afterwards canonised 
and became the patron saint of Finland. An- 
other celebrated ballad, Elinals Deaths which has 
been dramatised and placed upon the Finnish 
stage, is founded upon an actual occurrence of 
the fifteenth century. It is the story of Othello 
and Desdemona, with a female lago, and a large 
part of it consists of very dramatic dialogue. 

There are a few religious poems, such as a poor 
imitation of the Swedish version of The Maid 
and tJie Palmer and the ballad of Maid Mary^ 
which appears again in the last canto of the Kale- 
vala. 

The Kalevala^ upon its fii'st appearance, was 
hailed as a national epic, worthy to be ranked, 
as Professor Max Miiller enthusiastically declared, 
beside the Iliad and the Odyssey. It is now, how- 
ever, well known to scholars that it is not, pro- 
perly speaking, a national epic at all. It is a 
compilation made from many independent cycles 
of poems, and welded into an artistic whole by 
the literary genius of Dr. Lonnrot. It is not 
a forgery, for almost every part of it is a genuine 
national product; but each part has been used 
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with an artist's freedom towards the production 
of a poetic whole which never existed before. 
The original elements of the Kalevala, however, 
have been carefully preserved, and it is thus 
possible to unravel the various threads of which 
the poem is woven. This process of separating 
the original verses from their artificial context 
has been accomplished very skilfully and labori- 
ously by Finnish scholars, and the general result 
of their analysis is to fill one with admiration 
for the literary genius which, with alterations 
comparatively few and slight, has been able to 
mould so many disconnected tales and songs into 
a poem so complete. 

The main body of the Kalevala is composed 
from four cycles of songs : — 

1 . The Sampo songs, which include the Finnish 
myth of creation. 

2. Songs relating to the national hero, Yaina- 
moinen, outside the Sampo cycle. 

3. The songs of Lemminkainen or Ahti. 

4. The songs of Kullervo. 

Besides these four main cycles of song, there 
are seven distinct romances woven into the fabric 
of the Kalevcda, chiefly of Russian and Oriental 
origin. 

They are (i) The Tale of Aino; (2) The Fish- 
ing for the Mermaid; (3) The Wooing of the 
Daughter of the Air ; (4) The Golden Bride ; (5) 
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The Wooing of the Son of Kojo ; (6) The Cap- 
tivity and Deliverance of the Sun and Moon ; 
and (7) The Story of the Virgin Maria. 

The interstices of the poem are filled in with a 
vast number of prayers, chants, religious formulas, 
and other magic songs, more than fifty of which 
are songs of origin, some of great length. 

The story of the quest and rape of Sampo, 
the Golden Fleece of Finnish Argonauts, is 
the kernel of the whole poem, which alone 
gives it any epic flavour. The most complete 
version of this story, known as the ** Archangel 
Sampo Song," was discovered first by a Finnish 
scholar in one of the Finnish districts of Northern 
Russia in the year 1825. This song records the 
expeditions of Finnish heroes to a country called 
Pohjola, the frozen North. This country was 
also called the Land of Mana, the god of death, 
the Finns associating death and torture with the 
icy North, as nations of hot climates find their 
ideal of Hades in the burning desert. Thus the 
old Ohaldsean sorcerer tried to drive all evil spirits 
into the parching sands, while the wizard of the 
North bade them fly to the ice plains of Pohjola, 
the land of death and habitation of devils. The 
chief of these devils, often alluded to in the 
wizards' chants and one of the most prominent 
personages of the Kalevala, is Louhi, the " Hostess 
of Pohjola," as she is termed, a crafty witch, who 
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is the strongest power with which the Finnish 
Argonauts are confronted. The incidents of their 
expeditions are twofold. They go to woo the 
daughters of Louhi, whom they obtain by per- 
forming sundry hard tasks, and carry off in their 
sledges like the heroes of the ballads. The other 
incident is the forging and subsequent stealing 
of Sampo. This Sampo was made by Ilmarinen, 
the divine smith who manufactured the dome of 
heaven. Its form is variously conceived, but it 
is generally a sort of wonder-working mill, from 
which anything can be ground, and which conse- 
quently brings unrivalled prosperity to the country 
which possesses it. So long as it remained in 
Pohjola the land enjoyed good fortune, and, to 
protect it from robbers, it was imprisoned deep 
in the earth. An expedition for the purpose of 
stealing Sampo, and bringing this good fortune 
to the Finns, is organised by three superhuman 
beings — Vainamoinen, the ideal wizard; Ilma- 
rinen, the ideal smith; and a third companion, 
who is variously named. In the KalevcUa, Lonnrot 
calls him Lemminkainen, but only in order to 
connect the Sampo story with Lemminkainen's. 
In the Archangel song he is called Water-Liito. 
The heroes plough up Sampo and carry it off 
in their ship. They are pursued by Louhi and 
her hosts of devils, and, although they contrive 
to escape, their treasure is wrecked after all, 
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and lost in the sea. And so they return home, 
bringing to the Finns only a few recovered frag- 
ments — ^the meagre elements of prosperity which 
alone i*emain to those children of misfortune. 

Among the romantic episodes of the Kalevala 
there is no more characteristic example of Finnish 
narrative poetry than the tale of Aino, that 
strange sad poem which the Finns appear to 
recognise as peculiarly their own, and have re- 
produced in many other artistic forms — in paint- 
ing and sculpture, and also in the drama. 

The story is very simple, and may be read in 
Crawford's translation of the Kalevala, although 
it has been slightly altered by Lonnrot in order 
to bring it into connection with the rest of the 
poem; the identification of Aino's wooer with 
Yainamoinen, and of Aino herself with the mer- 
maid whom Yainamoinen catches, being pm*e 
inventions of the great Finnish scholar. 

A lovely maiden goes into the woods to gather 
twigs for making those bath-whisks which are 
an indispensable requisite for the Finnish toilet. 
There she is met by old Yainamoinen, the Merlin 
of Finnish romance, who tells her that he loves 
her, and that she must be his. The girl answers 
proudly and goes home in tears. Her mother 
asks her what is the matter, and, when Aino tells 
her, is not at all displeased at the prospect of her 
daughter's marriage with so distinguished a suitor. 
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She bids the girl wait awhile, and then put on 
her best dress, and prepare to marry the old man. 

" But Aino gave no heed to her mother's words, 
nor listened to her bidding. She went out into 
the yard to weep, and spoke these words and 
said: *Unto what shall I compare the heart of 
the happy and the contented soul? The heart 
of the happy, the contented soul, they are like 
running water or the bubbles in yonder tank. 
Unto what shall I compare the soul of the un- 
happy, the heart of the desolate bird ? The soul 
of the unhappy, the heart of the desolate bird, 
they are like the icicle that hangs from the 
roof, they are like the water in a deep well. . . . 
Better had it been for me, far better, if I had not 
been bom, if I had not grown up, if I had not 
become as old as I am in these days of trouble, 
in this joyless hour! Better if I had lived six 
nights, if I had died upon the eighth day, if I 
had lived but a short while, and wanted but a 
little linen shroud, and only a small patch of 
earth ! ' " 

Again her mother asks her why she is weeping, 
and she replies : — 

" I am weeping, unhappy maid ! I pass my 
time in sorrow, because thou hast devoted thine 
own poor child to become an old man's nurse ; to 
comfort him in his old age, and to be his stay in 
sickness. Better far hadst thou devoted me to 
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the bottom of the sea, to become the salmon's 
sister and comrade of the ocean fish ! It is better 
to swim the waves and remain in the deep sea, 
to be the sahnon's sister and comrade of the 
ocean fish, than to be an old man's nurse, to 
comfort him in his age, to be his stay in sickness, 
to prop his feebleness, and help him when he 
totters ! " 

As her mother is determined still that the 
marriage shall take place, Aino leaves her home 
secretly, and wanders about in great misery for 
two days. On the morning of the third day " she 
looked out over the brow of the headland very 
early, and there were three maidens over the 
headland's brow, bathing in the sea. Four times 
the damsel Aino looked at them, five times the 
willowy maiden looked. Then she cast her cloth- 
ing upon a willow-tree, she threw her stockings on 
the bare ground, her shoes upon a rock, her pearls 
upon the sand, her rings upon the shingly beach. 

" There was a many-coloured rock standing in 
the sea, a bright, smooth, golden stone. She tried 
to swim to the rock ; she wished to reach the 
smooth stone. As soon as she reached it, and 
sat down upon the many coloured rock — the bright, 
smooth, golden stone — the rock slipped suddenly 
into the water, the golden stone sank into the 
deep, and with the rock the maiden fell; Aino 
sank down with the golden stone." 
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In her dying song she prays that her father 
may never more draw fish from the water of that 
bay, that her brother may never bring there his 
war-horse, that her sister may never come there 
to bathe her eyelids. 

" Every drop of water in this bay is a drop of 
my blood, and the sea fishes are my flesh. Many 
are the reeds upon the shore, which are my 
ribs ; many the blades of grass are tangles of my 
hair!'' 

The news of Aino's death is brought to her 
parents' house by the swift-footed hare. He 
squats on the threshold of the bath-house, which 
is full of merry girls playing with bath-whisks. 
They begin to chaff the hare, and propose to put 
him into the pot to be cooked for dinner ; but the 
hare informs them that he has come as a mes- 
senger, whose person is sacred, to bring grave 
news. Their sister Aino is drowned in the sea ; 
she has become the salmon's sister, and comrade 
of the ocean fish. 

The mother of Aino overhears the message, and 
is stricken with remorse and sorrow. "She began 
to weep, she let the fountain of her tears over- 
flow ; and as she moaned and wept, she began to 
speak, and said, *0 mothers! doomed to sorrow! 
never, never in your lives attempt to iu:ge 
your daughters, to make your children marry 
against their will, as I have done, unhappy 
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mother, with my sweet chicken, my fledgling 
child!'" 

Her tears roll down to the ground, and their 
course is described with all the Oriental extrava- 
gance of Finnish imagination. They form three 
rivers, in each river is an island, on each island 
a birch-tree, and on each birch-tree a cuckoo 
— ^the sacred bird on the sacred tree. 

"The golden cuckoos are singing. And the 
first cuckoo sings, * O Love ! O Love ! * And the 
second cuckoo sings, * O Lover ! Lover ! ' And 
the third cuckoo sings, * O Joy and Gladness ! ' " 

Three months the cuckoo sings, "O Love, 
O Love ! " — ^a dirge for the loveless maiden in the 
deep Bea's bosom. 

Six months the cuckoo sings, "0 Lover! 
Lover ! " — a dirge for the lover who has lost his 
love. 

And all his life the cuckoo sings, " O Joy and 
Gladness ! " — a dirge for the joyless mother, who 
must wear out the days in weeping. 

When the mother heard the cuckoos singing, 
she said, "Alas for the poor mother who hears 
the cuckoo singing late and early! When the 
cuckoo calls, my heart trembles, the tears gather 
in my eyes, my joints grow old, my hands are 
feeble, all my body aches and groans whenever in 
the spring I hear the cuckoo's call ! " 

The limits of my space will not allow me to 
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pui^sue the contents of the KcUevcUa much furthei*. 
But I may note that the heart of the poem, the 
peculiar essence of Finnish life and genius, is a 
remarkably deep sense of the sacredness of Home. 
That beautiful Suomij " the land of the thousand 
lakes," which has been the chosen home of the 
Western Finns for some seventeen centuries, is 
the object of a profound patriotism which inspires 
all their singers. More powerful still are the 
ties of natural affection. In few countries are 
the bonds of family love so closely drawn as those 
which consecrate the Finnish cottage, and no- 
where, I think, have they found such poetical 
expression in a people's songs. As one instance 
among many, let me refer briefly to the fifteenth 
canto of the Kalevala, which tells how the love 
of Lemminkainen's mother was stronger than 
death. I give a very condensed version. 

^' The mother set forth to find her son, and 
long she wandered over fen and fell, calling him 
by name, and seeking for some tiuce. And she 
cried to the Pathways: *0 Pathways, ye works 
of God, have you seen my son, my little golden 
apple, my silvery sapling ? ' 

" Sadly the Pathways answered her : * We our- 
selves have trouble enough, without taking trouble 
for thy son. We are trodden down by wolf and 
bear, we are trodden under the feet of men.' 

" Then she cried to the Moon : * Moon, thou 
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work of God, hast thou seen my son, my little 
golden apple, my silvery sapling ? ' 

** But the Moon said : * I myself have trouble 
enough, without taking trouble for thy son. I 
must wander alone through the night, I must 
shine all alone in the frosty sky until the summer 
comes.' 

" Then she cried to the Sun : * O Sun, thou 
work of God, hast thou seen my son, my little 
golden apple, my silvery sapling ? ' 

** The all-seeing Sun answered her with a kind 
voice : * Thy unhappy son has perished in the 
black river of Death, and gone to the regions of 
Tuoni.' 

'^ So the mother of Lemminkainen took her 
way to the smith's forge, and said : ' Forge me 
a rake, Smith, and let the teeth be a hxmdred 
fathoms long, and the handle five himdred 
fathoms.' 

^' So she takes the iron rake, and hastens to 
the river of Death. And then she prays : * O 
Sun, thou work of God, send hither thy rays of 
light and heat, shine on this realm of darkness, 
and lull to sleep Tuoni's people.' 

"Then the Sun, the work of God, flew like a 
bird through the Northern birch-trees, and sitting 
on a bough shot forth his rays and lulled to sleep 
the Kingdom of Tuoni. Then he flew back, and 
returned to his heavenly home. 
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"The grey-haii*ed mother took her iron rake 
and drew it twice through the stream of Death. 
The thii'd time it brought up the body of her son. 
But there were many fragments wanting, the 
head, the hands, and other portions — above all 
life was wanting. The mother threw once more 
her rake into the water, and raked up the head 
and hands and all the missing fragments, and 
then, putting the pieces together skilfully, flesh 
to flesh, and bone to bone, she fashioned anew 
the body of her son. And Lemminkainen was 
restored to the likeness of his former self, only 
the breath of life was wanting. And his mother 
rejoiced to see again her son's foim, but a raven 
sang: 'Nevermore can the man live; the flsh 
have picked his eyes, the pike has torn his breast. 
Oast him back into the waters of Death that he 
may become some whale, some monster of the 
deep.' But the mother would not cast her son 
back into the waters, but cradled the body in her 
arms, and cried : ' Where shall I find a remedy ? 
where shall I find a drop of honey to heal my 
son? O honey-bee, king of the woodland 
blossoms, sweet honey-birdling of the air, fly up 
beyond the moon, beyond the sun, into the heaven 
of heavens, and dip thy winglets in the breath of 
Ood, and bring my son the balm of life ! ' And 
the little bee flew up beyond the moon, beyond 
the sun, into the heaven of heavens, and brought 
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back the breath of life, and the grey-haired 
mother anointed her son with the healing balm, 
and he awoke from death, braver and fairer than 
before." 

In conclusion, I cannot but feel how unsatis- 
factory is the attempt to give any idea of poetry 
so artistic and sincere, yet so widely differing 
from our own, within the space at my disposal. 
I fear the few pieces which I have given in 
English — ^a language so far removed from theii* 
own — will convey a very feeble impression of the 
general effect of Finnish verse. There is also 
a superficial strangeness in the thought and 
imagination, not less than in the mode of ex- 
pression, used by Finnish poets, which will not 
allow us to perceive at first sight how uncorrupted 
are their hearts, how true their taste, how wise 
their simple philosophy. They are no great 
masterpieces, to be siu*e, these Finnish poems; 
they do not challenge comparison with the 
classical works of Euiopean literature ; they 
will never be included in any curriculum of 
education. But they are not on that account 
unworthy of our notice. All that I would humbly 
urge on behalf of Finnish poetry is this. In the 
first place, it will give us a better liking for 
the Finns when we realise that they possess a 
literature, not indeed of the first order, but 
always graceful and always pure. And the 
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Finns, oppressed and betrayed as they have 
been, are sorely in want of friends. And in the 
second place I would suggest that the books 
which we are accustomed to demand from our 
own popular writers, and which they supply with 
punctuality so unfailing, may betray at times 
something of a mechanical ring. If that be so, 
a reader may obtain perhaps the best antidote 
by turning to the products of an age less artificial 
than oius, to literature fresh and simple, like 
that of the Kalevala and the KanteletaVj litera- 
tui»e which draws its inspiration, not from any 
private ambition nor from the demands and 
caprices of the market, but from the general 
heart of a whole nation irresistibly blooming 
into song. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL APPENDIX 

*^* There is a very large critical literature, written mainly 
in Finnish and Stoedish ; hut in the fcUoioing short 
notes I refer ordy^ as a rude, to accessible books xoi'itten 
in English, French, or German. 

The Collection and Publication of Finnish 
Popular Poetry (page 1). 

The first publication referred to in the text was that of 
Gabriel Maxenius, De effecttbus fascino-naturalihuSf Abo, 
1733. The work was continued by Bishop Juslenius, who 
published the first Finnish -Latin -German Lexicon in 
1745, and made a large collection of songs which was 
accidentally burned. Towards the close of the century 
the mythology and popular poetry of the Finns were 
closely studied by Henrik Gabriel Porthan, Kristfrid 
Ganander, and Erik Lencqvist. Porthan's Dissertation, 
De Poesi Fennica, the first systematic treatise on the 
subject, was published at Abo in five parts, 1766-1778. 
Lencqvist's Essay, De superstitione Veterum Fennorum 
theoretica et practiea, was published at Abo in 1782. 
Ganander's Mythological Glossary, Mythclogia Pennica, 
was published at Abo in 1789. 

The collection and publication of songs were carried 
on during the first half of the nineteenth century by 
Carl Axel Gottlund, whose Dissertation, De Proverhiis 
Fennicis, was published at Upsala in 1818, by Zacharias 
Topelius, whose collections ("Old Runes and Modem 
Songs of the Finnish People ") were published at Abo and 
Helsingfors, 1822-1831, by Von Schrdter (Finnische Eunen, 
finn. und deutsch, 1st edn., Upsala, 1819), and above all 
by Dr. Elias Lonnrot. 
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Ldnnrot's publications include the following : — 

De Vainamoine priscointm Pennorum numine, 1827. 

Kantde (a collection of various kinds of songs gathered 
from Finnish peasants), 1829. 

Om Finnames Magiska Medicin^ 1832. 

KalevaZa, 1st edn. (old Kalevala), Helsingfors, 1835 ; 
2nd edn. (complete Kalevala), 1849. 

Kantdetar, 1st edn., 1840 (with variants) ; 3rd edn., 
1887. 

Proverbs, 1840. Riddles, 1844. 

IxnUurunoja, 1880. 

The other chief authorities on the subject (mainly of 
later date) are Europaeus, Rein, Gastrin, Grimm, Donner, 
Hertzberg, Julius Krohn, Borenius, Schiefner, and 
Ahlqvist. The student is referred to a list of their works 
on p. xxxiii. of the edition of the Kalewda, published at 
Helsingfors in 1887 (price 3 marks). Many important 
essays will be found in the sixteen published numbers of 
the Journal de la SocUU Pinno-Ougrienne, Helsingfors, 
1886-1899. 

Finnish Culture (page 2). 

A full account of the various developments of Finnish 
culture at the present time will be found in Pinl^nd in 
the Ninetee^xth Century, an English version of which was 
published at Helsingfors in 1895. 



The Kalevala (page 3). 

The best critical work on the Kalevala is that of 
Professor Comparetti (German edition, Halle, 1892. 
English translation under the title Tfu TradUioruU 
Poetry of Hie Pinns, London, 1898). Besides Crawford's 
English version of the Kalevala (2 vols.. New York and 
London, 1889), and a small volume of Selections from 
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the KaUvala by Dr. J. A. Porter (New York, 1873), there 
are two good German translations, by A. Schiefner 
(Helsingfors, 1852) and by H. Paal (2 vols., Helsingfors, 
1885-86). There is also a French version, with a long 
historical and mythological introduction, by L^nzon Le 
Dae (1st edition, ander the title La Firdande, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1845; new edition under the title Le Kalevala, 
Paris, 1879). The first edition of Le Due's work, and 
also the Swedish version by Gastrin (Helsingfors, 1841), 
are both translations of the first edition of Lonnrot's 
compilation, called the Old KaUvala, which contains only 
thirty-two cantos instead of fifty. 

A popular account of the Kalevala^ with extracts from 
Crawford, is given in People of FirUand in Archaie Times, 
by J. C. Brown (London, 1892). See also Latham's 
Nationalities of Europe (2 vols., London, 1863) ; Andrew 
Lang, Custom and Myth (2nd edition, London, 1885) ; and 
Homer wnd the Epic (London, 1893). 

The Finnish Kantble (pages 5-6). 

There is an account and a good illustration of Finnish 
kantele-players in Acerbi's Travels through Sweden, Fin- 
land, and Lapland, 1802. See also Du Chaillu's La/nd 
of the Midnight Swi (4th edition, 2 vols., London, 1888). 
On Finnish music, see the Proceedings of the Interna- 
tional FdUore Congress (London, 1892), and an essay by 
Ilmari Erohn on Die Art und Entstehung der geisUiehen 
Volksmelodieti in Finland (Journal de la SocUU Pinno- 
Ougrienne, XV L, Helsingfors, 1899). 

The Loitsurunoja (page 7). 

The Hon. John Abercromby has translated a large part 
of the contents of the Loitsurunoja in the second volume 
of his Pre- and Proto-historie Finns, both Eastern and 
Western, with the Magic Songs of the West Finns (London 
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1898). The first volume of this work contains the 
only English sketch of early Finnish civilisation and 
mythology. An essay by Beanvais, La Magit ehez les 
Pinnais, in the Revue de VHistoire des JteligwnSy 1882, 
may also be consulted. 

The Kanteletar (page 11). 

There is no English translation of the KaixtehtaVy but 
there are good poetical renderings in German of some 
of the songs by H. Paul (Kanteletar^ die Vclkdyrik der 
Finnen, Helsingfors, 1882). A few songs are also given 
in Retzius' Finnland (Berlin, 1885). Xavier Marmier 
translated one or two, and added some interesting re- 
marks on the lyric poetry of the Finns in his Lettres sur 
la Rtmie, la Finlande et la Pclogne (2 vols., Paris, 1843). 

Oppression of the Finns (page 33). 

A very fair and accurate statement of the historical 
relations between the Finns and Russia will be found in 
Finland and the Tsars, 1809-99, by Joseph R. Fisher, B.A., 
London, 1900. (Price 12s. 6d.) 



THE END 
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